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U.S. AIRPLANE INDUSTRY AND AIRWAYS 


THIS MAP SHOWS THE NATION’S AIRWAYS; LOCATION OF PLANTS MAKING 
AIRPLANE ENGINES, PROPELLERS; AND LOCATION OF AIRPLANE ASSEMBLY 
PLANTS, INCLUDING THOSE BEING BUILT. (SEE THEME ARTICLE, PAGE 8) 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright, 1941. by The Newspaper PM, New York 


MAP OF GERMAN INVASION 


Yugoslavia is almost completely closed in by 
German-controlled territory. 

Look at the map and you will see how Yugo- 
slavia is cornered by Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

Only along the 125-mile Greek border on the 
south can Yugoslavia find a friend. 

With Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria joined 
with Germany and It: aly in the Axis, Corman troops 
can use these countries as bases for the attack on 
Yugoslavia. 

The black arrows on the map show the routes 
of German invasion armies. 

Note the “pincers” strategy for closing in on 
Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia; and Salonika, 
Greek port on the Aegean Sea. 

In military maneuvers, a pince rs movement is a 
drive on an objective (city to be taken) from two 
or more directions. 

Northern Yugoslavia, except toward the coast, 
is flat land. This is the land of the Croats and 
Slovenes, two of the nationality groups that make 
up Yugoslavia Note their names lettered on 
the map. 

The Yugoslav army did not defend the northern 
flat land. Belgrade was declared an “open city,” 
which means that the Yugoslavs would not defend 
it. The Germans could take it without a fight. Even 


so, the Germans bombed Belgrade on the first two 
days of the invasion (April 6 and 7). 

The main objectives of Germany in the Balkans 
are (1) to drive the British from Greece; (2) to 
keep control of Bulgaria and Rumania; (3) to get 
supplies (oil, food, and munitions) for her armed 
forces in all of Europe. 

To do this, Germany must gain control over all 
the means of transportation in the Balkans. The 
major portion of these routes pass through Yugo- 
slavia. That’s the big reason Germany wants to con- 
trol Yugoslavia. 

To drive the British from Greece, the Germans 
must send troops to aid the Italian armies in Al- 
bania. Also, the German troops must go down 
through the Struma and Vardar River valleys. 

No matter what Germany does, she must keep 
control of Bulgaria and Rumania. Germany must 
make sure that these two nations do not break out 
into revolt. This is necessary to protect her “back 
door” through which Britain might attack. 

There are also valuable supplies to be protected 
in Rumania and Bulgaria. 

On the map, the broken arrow with question 
mark shows route Germans may take to gain con- 
trol of the Dardanelles. 

The best means of moving supplies to Germany 
through the Balkans is the Danube River. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR REVIEW 


Yugloslavia, Greece 
Invaded by Germans 


On April 6, Germany’s armies in- 
vaded Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Yugoslavia’s government, on 
March 24, had signed an agreement 
with Germany. This agreement 
made Yugoslavia a member of the 
Axis, and allowed Germany to use 
Yugoslav railroads. 

But most of the Yugoslav people 
did not like this agreement. 

The people protested strongly 
against their government leaders’ ac- 
tion. Finally, the Yugoslav army took 
matters in its own hands. Army of- 
ficers, on March 27, arrested the gov- 
ernment leaders — the Regent Prince 
Paul and his cabinet ministers. (See 


Junior Scholastic, March 17- ————_ 


22, page 3.) 
The 17-year-old King 
Peter II took Prince Paul's 





The new government did not im- 
mediately break with Germany. 
After all, Yugoslavia is a small coun- 
try, with a population of 16,200,000. 
Germany is much more powerful. 

The Yugoslavs preferred to keep 
out of the war, if that were possible. 

The new government leaders even 
said that they would observe the 
agreement signed by the old gov- 
ernment with Germany. But the new 
leaders said that they would not 
honor any secret clauses of the 
treaty. 

These secret clauses were said to 
be: 


1. Permission for Germany to send 
troops through Yugoslavia. 


2. Agreement that the Yugoslav 
Army would be demobilized, and 
the soldiers sent to their homes. 

These clauses were just what Ger- 
many wanted. When the new Yugo- 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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slay government balked, German 
leaders began to threaten Yugoslavia. 

The Germans carried on a “propa- 
ganda war’ against the Yugoslavs. 
They tried to set the various nation- 
alities of Yugoslavia to quarreling 
among themselves. These national- 
ities are Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 


Montenegrins, Dalmatians and Bos- ~ 


nians. 

The purpose of the “propaganda 
war’ was to divide the Yugoslavs. 
But it didn’t work. 

Instead, the various nationalities 
forgot their quarrels, and united to 
resist Germany. The soldiers of the 
Yugoslav army took up their posts at 
the border. 

The Germans sent troops into 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
The border cities of these countries 
serve the Germans as bases for 
the attack against Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Count Paul Teleki, Premier of 
Hungary, did not want to let Ger- 
many do this. But Hungary was 
already a member of the Axis, and 
had to do Germany’s: bidding. 

Out of shame at the part that his 
country must play, Count 
Teleki shot himself. 





Battle of lonian Sea 





place as ruler of Yugoslavia. 
King Peter would have re- 
ceived the crown anyway on 
his eighteenth birthday — 
next Sept 6. 


NEW GOVERNMENT 


King Peter chose a new 
government, to replace the 
old government of Prince 
Paul. The Premier of the 
new government is General 
Dusan Simovitch, who led 
the “bloodless revolution.” 
All the new cabinet mem- 
bers are political leaders 
who opposed the agreement 
with Germany. 





The people of Yugoslavia 
cheered their King and the 


new government. 
Enemies of the Axis 








The greatest sea battle of 
the war took place in the 
Ionian Sea on March 27. 
(See map on page 4.) 

A group of Italian war- 
ships were steaming east- 
ward from Sicily, when a 
British plane sighted them. 

The British ships sailed 
out to meet the Italians. 

The Italians were divided 
into two groups of ships. 
Thus divided, they could 
not hold their own against 
the British. 

The Italians turned and 
fled into the fonian Sea, 
with the British in pursuit. 

By midnight the battle 
was over. One Italian battle- 
ship, the Vittorio Veneto had 














throughout the world hailed 


the new government. 





Rube Goldberg in N Y 


Stepping Stones 


been badly damaged. Three 
Italian heavy cruisers and 
2 destroyers had been sunk. 
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THE WAR IN AFRICA 


So far, the battle of North 
has had three parts: 

Part 1 started Sept. 14, 1940. On 
this date, an Italian army in Libya 
crossed the border into Egypt and 
started the march toward the Suez 
Canal. The Italians drove the British 
to Sidi Barrani in Egypt, 55 miles 
from the Libyan border. 

Part 2. After a standstill of several 
months, the British counter-attacked, 
and drove the Italians back into 
Libya. This counter-attack started 
Dec. 9, 1940. In six weeks, the British 
had pushed the Italians back to El 
Agheila — 320 miles from the 
yan-Egyptian border. 


Africa 


Lib- 


Part 3. The British withdrew some 
of their troops and sent them to 
Greece. At the same time. Germany 


decided to join in the war in Africa. 

This decision was a part of Ger- 
many's drive to the east. On page 3 
another part of this 
the German 
Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Germany's drive to the east has as 
its main goal the far eastern Med- 


de- 
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drive is 


scribed invasion 
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iterranean region. This includes the 
Suez Canal, and the rich oil fields 
of Iraq and Iran. 

Germany sent 50,000 to 60,000 
troops to North Africa, including 
two motorized divisions. From Ger- 
these troups traveled the 
length of Italy by railroad. At the 
toe of the Italian boot, they were 
ferried across to Sicily. 

Next came the crossing from Sicily 
to Libya. The Italian fleet decoy ed* 
the British fleet into other parts ot 
the Mediterranean. Under cover of 
darkness, the Germans crossed the 
Mediterranean by ship. They were 
protected by German planes from 
air bases in Sicily. 

After landing in Libya, the Ger- 
mans joined with the Italians who 
were already there. On March 25, 
these troops attacked the British at 
El Agheila. 

The British were weakened be- 
cause some of their troops had been 
sent to Greece. They were defeated 
at El Agheila, and retreated east- 
ward. The Germans and _ Italians 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 
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jap tor Junior Scholastic by H. C. Detje 
pursued them for 100 miles along 
the coast, to the seaport of Benghazi. 
The British did not try to hold it. 

The question now is: Will Britain 
send more troops to give battle to 
the Germans in North Africa or will 
Britain decide to retreat in North 
Africa, so that more British troops 
can be sent to Greece? 

In East Africa, the British con- 
tinued their victories over the Ital- 
ians. One British army captured As- 
mara, capital of Eritrea. 

Other British armies captured 
Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. 
All of Italian East Africa is now 
under British control. 


Iraq Government Change 

Iraq, land of rich oil fields, was 
the scene of a “bloodless revolu- 
tion” last week. Iraq is shown on 
the map above. 

The government officials of Iraq 
have been friendly to Britain. But 
leaders of the Iraq Army have been 
friendly to the Axis nations. 

The Army leaders put the govern- 
ment out of office, and set up a 
new government. 

Iraq's five-year-old king, Feisal I, 
was not hurt. 
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AMERICAN NATIONS SEIZE | 
ITALIAN, GERMAN SHIPS 


On March 30, the United States 
Government seized 69 foreign mer- 
chant ships in our harbors. 

Armed patrols of the U. S. Coast 
Guard boarded the ships and took 
control of them. 

Of the 69 ships, 28 were Italian, 
2 were German and 39 were Danish. 
They were in 16 U. S. harbors, all 
the way from Cristobal,* Canal 
Zone, to Portland, Me., and Grays 
Harbor, Wash. 

These ships had come to our 
harbors in order to escape British 
warships. Some of them had been 
here since early in the war. Skeleton 
crews had remained to take care of 
the ships. 

President Roosevelt gave the or- 
ders to seize the ships when it was 
learned that the crews were damag- 
ing many of them. 


SHIPS DAMAGED 


The master of one of the Italian 
ships, Captain Romano Tomicich of 
the Belvedere, said that the Italian 
government had ordered the de- 
struction. The Italians feared that 
the ships would be given to Britain. 
“We did not want our own Italian 
ships carrying bombs to Britain to 
bomb our people,” he said. 

If the ships had been at sea, the 
U. S. Government would not have 
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PHOTO BELOW: U. S. Coast Guards- 
men (in white caps) escort members of 
the crew off the German tanker Pauline 
Friederich, in Boston, Mass. Members 
of crew were held under arrest. 





cared whether the crews damaged | 
them or not. But damaged ships, | 
which could not move under their | 
own power, would be dangerous to 
nearby ships, in case of fire. For this 
reason, a law forbids malicious* 
damage to ships in our harbors. 
There was no damage on the Dan- 
ish ships. But Denmark is now under 
the rule of Germany. Our govern- 
ment feared that German agents 
might damage the Danish ships. 





International News 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 


ernational News 

The crews of the Italian and Ger- 
man ships were arrested. The Danes 
were taken off their ships, but were 
not arrested. 

On the following day, the Mex- 
ican government seized 12 Italian 
and German ships. 

Four Italian 


ships in Puerto 


| Cabello, Venezuela, were burned by 
their crews. The Venezuelan govern- 


ment seized three others. 

A German ship was burned at 
Guayaquil, Equador. 

Two German ships were burned 
at Callao, Peru, while two others 
fled out to sea. Another German ship 
was scuttled at Paita, Peru. 

The Italian and German govern- 
ments were angered by the action of 
the United States. They protested to 
our government, and demanded that 
we release the ships and crews. The 
government of Denmark did not pro- 
test. The U. S. State Department said 
“no” to the German and Italian de- 
mands. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull said that our action was per- 
fectly legal — according to interna- 
tional law. 


CHANGE OF THE GUARD: Photo at 
left shows U. S. soldiers changing guard 
over the Italian liner, Conte Bianca- 
mano, at Cristobal, in the Canal Zone. 
The Conte Biancamano is the largest of 
28 Italian ships seized by Uncle Sam. 
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Photo by Morris Engel. Copyright 1941 by the Newspaper PM, New York 


ARMY UNIFORMS 


Our country’s military history is 
illustrated in the seven uniforms pic- 
tured above. The men wearing the 
uniforms are soldiers at Fort Slocum, 
Staten Island, New York. 

From left to right: 

1776 — Revolutionary War uni- 
form, modeled after those used by 
the British, with three-cornered hat 
and blue coat. 

1812 — War of 1812. This uniform, 


with few changes, is still the dress 





uniform of the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. 

1846 — Mexican War. 

1861 — Civil War. The coat is dark 
blue and the trousers are light blue. 
The cap is called a “kepi.” Soldiers 
of the Southern Confederacy wore 
grey uniforms with wide- brim hats. 

1898 — Spanish-American War. 

1917 — World War. Khaki, which 
is hard to see at a distance, was used 
instead of bright colors. 

1941 ~— The soldier 


of today. 
Khaki; no puttees. 





COTTON HOUSE 


Because we can no longer sell our 
surplus cotton in world markets, 
Uncle Sam has been looking for new 
uses for cotton. Scientists in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture have de- 
veloped the new use illustrated be- 
low — a “cotton house.” 

About 750 pounds of cotton were 
used in making the wall sections of 
this prefabricated house. 
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The “cotton house” has a floor size 
of 24 by 32 feet. The house can easily 
be taken apart and moved from 
place to place. Houses like these may 
shelter workers in the “boom towns” 
where thousands of workers and 


their families have been drawn by 
defense work. 

The house is being shown at the 
| New-Use-for-Cotton Exhibit of the 
Department of Agriculture, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wide World 








STRIKES HOLD UP 
DEFENSE ORDERS 


Within the past few weeks, a wave 
of strikes has swept the United 
States. These strikes grew out of dis- 
putes between employers (manage- 
ment) and employees (labor). 

Several of the strikes are in fac- 
tories which are working on national 
defense orders. 

Here is a review of the three most 
important strikes: 

Ford Motor Company. For the 
first time in the company 's history, 
a strike has occurred in the Ford 
Motor Co. The strike closed down 
the world’s largest factory — Ford's 
Rivér Rouge plant, Dearborn, Mich. 

Other large automobile companies 
have had contracts with the union — 
United Automobile Workers, C. I. O. 
—for several years. But the Ford 
Company has never recognized the 
union. 

The union called the strike on 
April 2, after several union members 
were fired from their jobs. The union 
demanded that these men be given 
back their jobs. The union also asked 
that a Labor Board election be held 
in the factory. This election would 
determine whether the U. A. W. 
should represent all employees. 

The River Rouge plant employs 
about 85,000 workers. About 34,000 
more were made idle when other 
Ford plants throughout the country 
were closed. 

Soft coal. This strike was called 
by the United Mine Workers, C.1.O. 
About 400,000 miners stopped work, 
cutting off 85 per cent of the nation’s 
soft-coal supply. The union asked 
that the mining companies sign a 
contract granting a wage increase of 
$1 a day for every miner; two weeks’ 
vacation with pay; and a six-hour, 
five-day week. 

Allis-Chalmers. This factory, in 
Milwaukee, was closed for 11 weeks 
by a strike. The OPM tried to settle 
the strike. So did the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Finally, the new National De- 
fense Mediation Board took a hand. 
The Board talked with union and 
company represe ntatives for two 
days — 10 hours the first day, and 
nine hours the next. An agreement 
was reached, and now the Allis- 
Chalmers workmen are back on the 
job of making defense equipment 
for the Army and Navy. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Story of Transportation 
Told on Postage Stamps 


“From ponies to planes.” That’s the 
story of postal transportation told in the 
beautiful set of stamps issued by Yugo- 
slavia in 1939 to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of postal service in Serbia. 

Five stamps are in this a 
set. (See cut below.) They show the 
development of transportation from the 
pony express to the airplane. 

Before 1918, the country we now 
cail Yugoslavia was made up of the 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, 
and several Austrian provinces. The 
name Yugoslavia was made official in 
1929. Between 1918 and 1929 the 
name was the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. 

In 1839, when postal service was 
started, Serbia had, just nine years be- 
fore, gained independence from Turkey. 
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NEWS 
QUIZ 


Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 
come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 











Do You KNOW YUGOSLAVIA? 


Match each name or place listed in the first column with its 
description in the second column. Write the matching number 
on the line in front of each description in the second column. Score 
5 points each. Total 20. . 


1. General Dusan Simovitch - former Regent of Yugoslavia 
2. Belgrade — river in Yugoslavia 

3. Prince Paul — new Premier of Yugoslavia 
4. Morava — capital of Yugoslavia 


My score 





@ YUGOSLAVIA’S NEIGHBORS 


Seven nations (including one conquered by Italy) border on 
Yugoslavia. Name them. Score 5 points each. Total 35. 


1 2 3 4 
5 6 





~l 











My score 





5 PEOPLE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


In the following list of names, four are the names of national- 
ities (people in the Yugoslav population. Check the right four. 
Score 5 points each. Total 20. 


Bosnians Bostonians Buddhists Hindus Serbs Sikhs 
Danes Dalmatians Druids Cossacks Croatians 
Catalonians 


My score 





4 WHO ‘ARE THEY? WHERE ARE THEY? 
Fill in the missing lines with the right names or places. Score 5 
points each. Total 25. 
Peter II is King of 
Feisal II is King of 
Addis Ababa is the capital of 


Benghazi is a city in 














Count Paul Teleki, who committed suicide recently, was 


Premier of 








My score 


My total score 
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N our last Theme Article, we dis- 
cussed PLaANes For DEFENSE — 
the “birds of war” we are build 

ing for the defense of the Americas 
and for Great Britain, Greece, and 
China. 

This week we take up PLANes OF 
Peace — the commercial*, or trans- 
port, planes used for passenger 
travel, air mail, and air express. 

The commercial air lines of the 
United States fly between 65 and 70 
million miles a year. Their routes 
cover 35,000 miles. Each year they 
carry a million passengers, eight 
million pounds of express, and 10,- 
000 tons of mail. 

Air transportation is just 23 years 
old. Fifteen years after the W right 
Brothers’ first successful flight at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., the first regular 
airway* was established in the U. S. 
This was for mail only, between 
Washington, D. C., and New York. 

Like other motor-power convey- 
ances*, the airplane developed grad- 
ually. Year by year, inventors and 
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designers made improvements in the 
wings, body, and motor of the air- 
plane. 

As planes improved, people had 
more confidence in their safety. 
More and more people used planes, 
especially businessmen who had 
long trips to take. At first they 
travelled in the mail planes. Later, 
special passenger planes were built. 

Today flying is as safe as any other 
kind of travel. Between 3,000 and 
4,000 passengers use the commercial 
air lines every day in the week. 

Besides mail and passengers, 
planes carry express, or freight. The 
same big transport planes which 
carry passengers have compartments 
where passengers’ luggage, and air 
mail and air express are carried. 

Just recently, the first all-express 
plane service was started between 
Chicago and New York City. These 
flights are for freight only. 

Air express was started by the 
Railway Express Agency on Sept. 1, 
1927. Only 17,006 shipments were 





Boeing Aircraft Co 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 
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made during the first year. In 1940, 
a total of 1,078,189 shipments were 
made “air express.” 

This may seem like a lot, but it 
is only a “drop in the bucket” com- 
pared with the amount of freight 
carried by railroads and trucks. 

It costs much more to send a pack- 
age by air express than by railroad 
express. For example, it costs $4.80 
to send a 5-pound package from 
Boston to San Francisco by air ex- 
press. By railroad express, the cost 
is 80 cents. 

You can send almost anything by 
air express, but it’s usually small 
articles that are sent this way. Here 
is a list of the things that make up 
most air cargoes: printed matter, 
news photos, movie news reels, tran- 
scriptions* of broadcasts, clothing, 
furs, jewelry, small parts of ma- 
chines, electrotypes* of advertise- 
ments, matrices* of magazine pages. 

Every week Junior Scholastic 
sends matrices of all its pages by air 
express from New York City (where 
we set the type and make the matri- 
ces) to Dayton, Ohio, where we 
print the magazine. 

There are 20 commercial air lines 
in the United States, flying 112 
routes. (See map on front cover.) 
The five largest air lines are: Ameri- 
can Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Uni- 
ted Air Lines, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, and Pan American Air- 
ways. 


CLIPPER PLANES, like the one shown 
at left, fly regular schedules between 
the U. S. and Europe, the Orient, 
Alaska, and Central and South Amer- 
ica. This model is the Boeing 314.* 
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Pan American Airways, biggest of 
all, operates the services to the Ori- 
ent, to Europe, to Alaska, and to 
Central and South America. 

Our Latin American neighbors 
also have their own air lines. Be- 
cause there are so few railroads and 
highways in Latin America, air- 
planes are a very important means 
of transportation. 

Some of the Latin American air 
lines are owned by Germany and 
Italy. The German-owned lines fly 
routes covering 28,000 miles. This 
is 2,000 miles more than the routes 
flown by the U. S.-owned company. 

Germany wants to gain more 
power in South America. Germany 
plans to do this by gaining “eco- 
nomic advantages” in South Ameri- 
can countries. This means that Ger- 
many would operate air lines, build 
airports, improve railroads and high- 
ways, build dams and electric power 
plants, and install machinery. 


RAW MATERIALS IN RETURN 

In return, Germany would expect 
the South American nations to trade 
raw materials, such as crops and 
meat, cotton, wool, wood pulp and 
lumber, minerals and petroleum. 

It is our Government's plan to pre- 
vent Germany from gaining more 
economic control in South America. 
In past Theme Articles we explained 
how our Government is giving aid 
to Latin American nations. As part 
of our aid-to-the-Americas program, 
our Government is helping to start 
more air lines in Latin America. 

The biggest part of our Defense 
Program is building planes. 

We must send planes of war to 
Britain, Greece, and China. 

We must build up our own Army 
and Navy air arms. 

We must build more planes for 
the Latin American nations. 

And, putting our own commercial 


STRATO-CLIPPERS are designed to fly 
“above the weather” at heights of four 
to five miles. These (below) are Boeing 
307’s lined up at Miami, Fla., airport. 






































Vougnt-Sikorsky Division, United Aircraft Co, 


PLANE OF THE FUTURE is this helicopter designed by the great aeronautical 
engineer, Igor Sikorsky.* It can rise straight up, “stand still” in the air, fly forward, 
backward or sideways. Photo shows Mr. Sikorsky demonstrating his helicopter at 
Hartford, Conn. The plane is “standing still” while a suitcase is placed aboard. 
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TWA SKYSLEEPER (photo above) being checked before take-off. Landing gear, 
tires, propellers and motors, and instruments are being checked by mechanics. 


needs last, we must build new planes 
for U. S. air lines. 

Since airplanes are so big a part 
of our defense effort, the production 
of planes is now under the control 
of OPM.* The Priorities Division of 
OPM decides where the finished 


planes shall be sent. 





For example, three years ago Pan 
American Airways ordered six new 
models of the ocean clippers. These 
are nearly finished now. But Pan 
American Airways will not get all 
six. OPM decided that the first three 
will be sent to Britain, to be used as 
long-range patrol bombers. 


Pan American Airways 
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SAFARI 


The lion raised his 
head and stared with 


amazement at Sporty. 


Illustration by Kurt Wiese 
from “On Safari" 


THE ADVENTURES OF A FAMOUS EXPLORER 


WHEN Theodore Waldeck was 
a boy, he dreamed of being a 
traveler in far places. He listened 
spellbound to the tales told of Africa 
by his grandfather's friend, the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, who was a famous 
explorer. Some day, Theodore prom- 
ised himself, he also would go ex- 
ploring in Africa. 

His chance came in 1912 when the 
Duke organized an expedition to go 
to Africa. Although Theodore was 
only 18, the Duke agreed to take 
him along. But Theodore’s luck 
turned against him when the expedi- 
tion reached the African town of 
Dar-es-Salaam. There he fell ill with 
a fever, and was sent to the hospital. 
The expedition went into the interior 
without him. 

The Duke had left money with 
young Waldeck so that he could re- 
turn to America as soon as he was 
well. But Theodore had other plans. 
As soon as he left the hospital, he set 
about arranging his own safari to 
follow the Mecklenburg outfit. A 
safari is an expedition or caravan 
journey with native porters. The 
Mecklenburg safari had 360 porters, 
but Waldeck had only mo ney 
enough to hire a guide and 10 por- 
ters. 

The journey was not the romantic 


A REPORT 


BY THEODORE J. 


Page 10 


adventure he had thought it would 
be. His feet were blistered with 
walking; he was constantly afraid 
the porters would desert him; heat 
and thirst made the going hard for 
his already fever-weakened body. 
Worst of all, when he at last caught 
up with Mecklenburg, the welcome 
he got was anything but warm. 

“You have proved yourself a fool 
by proving you had no sense of re- 
sponsibility,” said the Duke angrily. 
“I am the leader of this expedition, 
and when I ordered you to stay in 
Dar-es-Salaam, I expected you to 
obey that order. You can never learn 
to command without learning to 
obey first.” 

That was the first lesson young 
Waldeck learned from Mecklenburg. 
Before the expedition had finished 
its work in Africa, he had learned 
many other things necessary to be- 
coming a succe ssful explorer. He was 
taught the habits of African animals. 
He learned the science of surveying; 
the kinds of rifles and how to use 
them. Most important of all, he 
learned never to kill an animal un- 
less it was absolutely necessary. 

In 1924, Waldeck again went to 
Africa in command of his own ex- 
pedition. He and his companion ex- 
plorer, Albert Smith, were heading 













north toward Abyssinia to photo- 
graph animals and gather specimens 
or American museums. Besides the 
porters, there was a very important 
member of the safari named Sporty. 

One evening a lion appeared a few 
yards from the Waldeck-Smith camp. 
Sporty saw the lion first. 

“Yap-yap!” said the terrier, and 
charged the lion head on. His b+k 
told the king of beasts that he had 
better start moving or else. Franti- 
cally, Waldeck yelled at the terrier 
to return. Even the porters were 
alarmed, for they feared the lion 


would make an end of Sporty. 


But the lion raised his head and 
stared with utter amazement at the 
charging dog. Sporty had never seen 
a lion up close, and probably the 
lion had never seen anything re- 
sembling Sporty. Perhaps that was 
the reason for what happened. 

The lion turned and fled! Sporty 
pursued, yapping with excitement 
and triumph. Now and then the lion 
glanced back at his pursuer, but Leo 
outran the terrier at last. 

Sporty returned to camp, believ- 
ing he could whip anything in Africa 
that walked. But he over-estimated 
himself. Two nights later he went 
hunting on his own without permis- 
sion. When he did not return, Wal- 
deck and Smith searched the sur- 
rounding country for him. Unmis- 
takable signs showed Sporty had 
found a leopard — and so did the 
marks of teeth in his collar, which 
was all that was ever found of the 
courageous little dog. 


WV ALDECK found the adven- 
tures he had hoped for in Africa. 
He explored the ancient, ruined city 
of Makala, believed to have been 
built by a race of white men who 
inhabited Africa long before the 
Negro race. He was made a mem- 
ber of the Lion men by the Masai 
warriors. He lived for a time with 
the fierce Galla natives. He gained 
an understanding of animals and the 
friendship of the natives. 

Africa had become home to Theo- 
dore Waldeck. Each time he left the 
Dark Continent, and watched the 
coastline vanish in a blue haze, he 
knew he would return again and 
again as long as he lived. 


ON THE NEW BOOK ” ON SAFARI” 
WALDECK, PUBLISHED BY VIKING PRESS 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION 
THEME FOR THE WEEK 


P yom is no denying the interest among our pupils in 
aviation. How many of your boys make model air- 
planes? Are they making models of military planes, com- 
mercial planes, or both? 

Among the boys we have observed, the emphasis is 
strongly on military planes. We can understand this when 
we realize how newspapers, magazines, radios, and news- 
reels give prominence to the “birds of war.” We are living 
in the historical moment of the world’s first aviation holo- 
caust. The airplane has changed the strategy of war. It has 
placed the people back home in the line of fire. 

Despite all the fury of the hour, we, as teachers, must 
not lose sight of the goal of peace and constructive pro- 
duction. It is meet and right that we give our attention 
this week to the PLANEs or PEACE. 

The Theme Article, as usual, suggests numerous by-paths 
for further study and research. Here are some mentioned 
on pages 8 and 9: 

The Wright Brothers’ flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Modern transport planes. Have boys bring models to 
school. 

Air Express. Have a committee of pupils obtain compara- 
tive rates of railway express and air express, from your city 
to Chicago, New York, San Francisco, or Los Angeles. Your 
local Railway Express office will supply this information. 
Also obtain air express rates to South American cities. 

Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter. This is the most versatile fly- 
ing machine ever designed. Since information about this 
plane may not be easily accessible to your pupils, we offer 
some comment on it on the next page, which you may want 
to post on the bulletin board. 

Good Neighbor Policy. The airways of the Americas are 
ties of international co-operation among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. The U. S. is aiding the development 
of air transportation in Latin America. A review of Junior 
Scholastic’s Theme Articles since the issue of Sept. 16, 1940, 
will recall many other ways in which the American nations 
are co-operating. Uncle Sam, remiss in his responsibilities 
as the powerful neighbor until the imminence of the Nazi- 
Fascist threat, is trying to make up for lost time. 

Questions for this week are arranged in the following 
groups: 

THEME ARTICLE — PLANES OF PEACE — Pp. 
8, 9 
Il. MAP STUDY —P. 2 


Ill. GERMANS INVADE YUGOSLAVIA — P. 3 
IV. U.S. SEIZES SHIPS — P. 5 

V. THE WAR IN AFRICA —P: 4 

VI. ON SAFARI (BOOK REPORT) —P. 10 
VII. BIB and TUCK —P. 14 


1. THEME ARTICLE (PLANES OF PEACE)—P. 8 


1. Why do we call commercial, or transport, planes the 
“Planes of Peace”? 

2. When and where did the Wright Brothers make the 
first successful flight in a motor-powered, heavier-than-air 
machine? 

3. How many years passed before the first regular air 
mail service was started in the U. S.? Between what cities 
was the mail flown? 

1. Explain the difference between air mail and air ex- 
press. Why is air express used less than railway express 
or highway express? 
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5. How does Junior Scholastic use air express every 
week? 

6. Name the five largest U. S. air lines. Which is the 
largest of all? Where does it go beyond the 48 states? 

7. What is Germany trying to do in South America? 
What is our Government doing in an effort to block Ger- 
many’s plans in South America? 

8. at is the biggest part of our Defense Program? 
Where will planes now being built in the U. S. be sent? 

9. Tell how the Priorities Diyision of OPM enters into 
the problem of airplane production and distribution. 


il. MAP STUDY—P. 2 


1. Name the nations that border on Yugoslavia (include 
the one conquered by Htaly in 1939). 

2. What is the most important river in the Balkans? 
Name three large cities through which it passes. 

8. In what direction does the river flow? In what direc- 
tion does the Morava River flow? The Vardar River? The 
Struma River? 

4. What is the capital of Yugoslavia? Of Hungary? Of 
Bulgaria? 

5. In what country is Trieste? Salonika? Valona? Sara- 
jevo? 

6. Sarajevo is the city where the spark was struck that 
set off the war of 1914-1918. What was this spark? 

7. Why is Yugoslavia important in Germany’s campaign 
in the Balkans? 


lll. GERMANS INVADE YUGOSLAVIA—P. 3 


1. On April 6, Germany invaded Yugoslavia and what 
other Balkan country? 

2. About a month ago, Yugoslavia’s government and the 
German government signed an agreement, bringing Yugo- 
slavia into the Axis. What happened to cause Germany 
to go to war against Yugoslavia, so soon after the Axis 
agreement was signed between Germany and Yugoslavia? 

3. What is a “propaganda war’? — how Germany 
used it in an effort to cause unrest and quarreling among 
the different nationalities in Yugoslavia? Name the six na- 
tionalities that make up the Yugoslav ‘population. 

4. Who is Count Paul Teleki? Why Kid he commit sui- 
cide? 


IV. U. S. SEIZES SHIPS—P. 5 


1. Why did the U. S. Government order German, Italian, 
and Danish ships seized in our harbors? 

2. What happened to the crews on these ships? What 
is meant by “skeleton crew”? 

3. What branch of the U. S. Government actually 
boarded the seized ships and took control of them? 

4, What is the largest ship among those seized? Where 
was it docked? 


V. THE WAR IN AFRICA—P. 4 


1. Explain what is meant by the phrase “Germany’s drive 
to the east.” Where is “the east” to which this refers? What 
is there that Germany wants? 

2. Explain how Germany's Balkan campaign and her 
campaign in North Africa are part of the “drive to the east.” 

3. Since German troops have landed in Libya, what has 
happened to the British army in Libya? 

4. How are the British doing elsewhere in Africa? 

5. Tell how the following places figured in the news 
from Africa: El] Agheila, Benghazi, Addis Ababa. 

6. So far, the battle of North Africa has had three parts. 
Explain the developments making up each part. 


[Turn to next page} 
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Vi. ON SAFARI (BOOK REPORT)—P. 10 
1. What is a safari? 
2. Who is Theodore Waldeck? What is the title of his 


book? Where does the action take place? From whom did 
he receive his inspiration to travel? 


3. What happened at Dar-es-Salaam? What arrange- 
ments did the Duke make? What did W aldeck do when he 
recovered? What lesson did he learn? 


4. When did Waldeck command his own expedition? 


Where was it going? Why? 
5. Tell about the lion and Sporty. How did this incident 
cause Sporty’s death? 
6. What ancient city did Waldeck explore? How was he 
treated by the Masai Warriors? By the 


7. Does this book remind you of other African adventure 


Galla natives? 


_ Stories? Make a list of all African stories you would recom- 


mend to other pupils. 


GROUP IV—BIB AND TUCK—P. 14 


1. Why did Cricket call Bib and Tuck on the telephone? 
What pi art was each of them to play that night? How had 
this opportunity come to them? 


2. Why was Bib worried about her father? Do you like 


her attitude toward a duty? How does she show she has a 
fine sense of responsibility? 

3. Why didn’t Tuck wait for Bib’s answer over. the tele- 
phone? Do you know any people who enjoy talking about 
the things Bib and Cricket talked about? Are they confined 
only to girls? 

4. Who were the Ryans? What did they have to do with 
the evening's program? 

5. Why were the girls surprised at the meeting between 
Tuck and Miss Rainey? Why was Tuck so interested in her? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


RaiLroaps Or THe AMeEnicas is our Theme Article for 
next week. This is in line with our transportation motif 
There will be a full-page pictorial history of transportation 
“firsts” — the first steamboat service, the first horse-car, the 
first steam railroad, the first assembly-line automobiles, the 
first electrified railroad, the first regular air-mail service. 
The first part of a two-part story — Stage Fright, by How 
ard Spring — will be published; biden part to follow the 
next issue. This is a delightful story about a conjuror and 
his young assistant, Tumbledown Dick. 


MONTHLY TEST NEXT WEEK 


The monthly objective test of 50 questions will appear 
in next week's pupil edition. Every pupil will have the test 
in his own copy of the magazine, so that there will be no 
need to mimeograph the test. The test will cover the issues 
of March 31-April 5, April 14-19, and April 21-26. 


covering the 16 issues of the second 
appear in the issue of May 19-24. 


A semester test, 
semester, will 


Dr. Sells’ department, a 


lmprove Your Reading” is omitted 
from this issue. 


It will be resumed next week. 
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ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 


2 & 4 

2. Italy, Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania. 
3. Bosnians, Serbs, Dalmatians, Croatians 

4. Yugoslavia, lrag, Ethiopia, Libya, Hungary. 
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For Your Bulletin Board 


IGOR SIKORSKY’S FLYING MACHINE 


Speaking before the New England Council at Boston last 
November 14th, Igor I. Sikorsky reported that his experi- 
ments with the. VS-300 helicopter have led him to place a 
great deal of confidence in the future of this type aircraft. 
(See photo on page 9.) 

Mr. Sikorsky, who is engineering manager of the Vought- 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corporation, 
has made several hundred test flights since last March in 
his VS-300 helicopter. 

This helicopter has demonstrated its ability to rise ver- 
tically and obliquely, to fly forward, backward and sideways, 
and to hover over one spot under wind conditions ranging 
from a dead calm to fresh gusts of some 25 miles an hour. 
In its ability to hover, the machine represents fulfillment of 
the long-awaited dream of cauaial flight at zero miles 
per hour. 

The first public oneen of the Vought-Sikorsky 
helicopter occurred on May 20, 1940, with Mr. Sikorsky at 
the controls. The craft thus i came the first successful single 
main lifting rotor helicopter in the world. A few weeks after- 
ward, on July 18th, a flight of more than 15 minutes was 
made, establishing what is believed to be the longest flight 
of a direct lift aircraft in the United States. 

On numerous occasions the craft was flown to a landing 
place hemmed in on all sides by obstacles. Hovering over a 
small cleared area, it then descended vertic ‘ally under com- 
plete control by the pilot. The helicopter rose into the air 
with similar ease, clearly demonstrating its ability to operate 
successfully from areas congested except for a space not 
much bigger than the diameter of the main rotor—a matter 
of some 28 teet. 

As a result of these experiments it is thought that the 
helicopter would be highly useful for operations from small 
spaces between buildings or trees, from a platform on top 
of a building, from the deck of a ship, or from the limited 
confines of a back yard. 

The most spectacular performance of which the Vought- 
Sikorsky helicopter is capable is hovering. In the photo on 
page 9, Mr. Sikorsky is shown hovering the helicopter at a 
low altitude, while a small suitcase is put aboard. On this 
flight, one of the many that have been made, the helicopter 
flew directly up to the man, then hovered before him, and 
finally backed off with its load without touching the ground 
during the entire process. The completely satisfactory con- 
trol of the machine was thus demonstrated. 

In earlier single-rotor helicopter types one of the main 
difficulties was control. This problem of control has been 
solved in the Sikorsky helicopter by an ingenious system 
of three small auxiliary rotors located at the rear of the 
fuselage —one being in line with the centerline of the 
fuselage and revolving in a vertical plane, while the other 
two are at right angles to the centerline and revolve in a 
horizontal plane. These elements take the place of the 
ailerons, elevators, and rudder of the conventional airplane, 
and the effects of the latter controls are duplicated by 
merely changing the pitch of the auxiliary rotors. 

The main lifting force of the VS-300 helicopter is derived 
from the main rotor, composed of three blades of 14-foot 
radius. The magnitude of the lifting force is varied by chang- 
ing the pitch of the blades of the main rotor. 

Thus the main rotor provides the forces necessary for 
ascent, descent, hovering, or level flight, and the direction 
of flight is governed by the auxiliary rotors. By using these 
latter to slightly tilt the helicopter in a certain direction, 
flight in that direction is achieved. 
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HEALTH BULWARK for 
America is one of the most 
important aims of our drive to 
increase national strength. 
More planes? More factories? 
More ships? Yes! But—just as vital 
—a well-balanced, nourishing diet 
for every man, woman and child. 
Of the foods which supply food- 
energy needed for fitness, one of 
the best and cheapest is bread— 
the delicious, nourishing loaf made 
by the modern baker. 
Bread is valuable not only be- 
cause it releases sustained food- 
energy needed for endurance. Bread 
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And BREAD 


is one of the best 


sources of 


Food-Energy 


made with milk supplies high-qual- 
ity protein for tissue building and 
muscle repair. It contributes val- 
uable minerals, including calcium 
and phosphorus. 

Leading athletic coaches advise 
young athletes to include bread 
with every well-balanced meal. Eat 
plenty of toast with your breakfast 
... plenty of bread with your other 
meals. Enjoy it between meals, too, 
if you’re hungry! 

For further information about 
Bread, write to the Department of 
Nutrition, American Institute of 
Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 










The modern bakers’ bread, made with 
milk, contains, in almost ideal propor- 
tions, both muscle-building food and 
energy food ...contributes valuable 
minerals, including calcium and phos- 
phorus. ..and is nearly 100% digestible. 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Vi. ON SAFARI (BOOK REPORT)—P. 10 

1. What is a safari? 

2. Who is Theodore Waldeck? What is the title of his 
book? Where does the action take place? From whom did 
he receive his inspiration to travel? 

3. What happened at Dar-es-Salaam? What arrange- 
ments did the Duke make? What did Waldeck do when he 
recovered? What lesson did he learn? 

4. When did Waldeck command his own expedition? 
Where was it going? Why? 

5. Tell about the lion and Sporty. How did this incident 
cause Sporty’s death? 

6. What ancient city did Waldeck explore? How was he 
treated by the Masai Warriors? By the Galla natives? 


7. Does this book remind vou of other African adventure 


_ stories? Make a list of all African stories you would recom- 


mend to other pupils. 


GROUP IV—BIB AND TUCK—P. 14 


1. Why did Cricket call Bib and Tuck on the telephone? 
What part was each of them to play that night? How had 
this opportunity come to them? 

2. Why was Bib worried about her father? Do you like 
her attitude toward a duty? How does she show she has a 
fine sense of responsibility? 

3. Why didn't Tuck wait for Bib’s answer over, the tele 
phone? Do you know any people who enjoy talking about 
the things Bib and Cricket talked about? Are they confined 
only to girls? 

4. Who were the Ryans? What did they have to do with 
the evening's program? 

5. Why were the girls surprised at the meeting between 
Tuck and Miss Rainey? Why was Tuck so interested in her? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Raitroaps Or THe AMmenicas is our Theme Article fo 
next week. This is in line with our transportation motif 
There will be a full-page pictorial history of transportation 
“firsts” — the first steamboat service, the first horse-car, the 
first steam railroad, the first assembly-line automobiles, the 
first electrified railroad, the first regular air-mail service 
The first part of a two-part story — Stage Fright, by How 
ard Spring — will be published; second part to follow the 
next issue. This is a delightful story about a conjuror and 
his young assistant, Tumbledown Dick. 


MONTHLY TEST NEXT WEEK 


The monthly objective test of 50 questions will appear 
in next week’s pupil edition. Every pupil will have the test 
in his own copy ol the magazine, so that there will be no 
need to mimeograph the test. The test will cover the issues 


of March 31-April 5, April 14-19, and April 21-26. 


A semester test, covering the 16 issues of the second 
semester, will appear in the issue of May 19-24. 


Dr. Sells’ department, “Improve Your Reading” is omitted 
from this issue. It will be resumed next week. 
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ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 


l 3. 4 
2. Italy, German Hunya Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania. 
3 Bosnians, Serbs, Dalmatians, Croatians 
4. Yugoslavia, Iraq, Ethiopia, Libya, Hungary. 
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ACTIVE SPORTS that develop 
muscles, skill and courage re- 
quire increased amounts of 
food-energy—sustained food- 
energy such as bread supplies. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the re- 
markable value of bread in 
the diet will help the future 
homemaker to combine 
good eating with good nu- 
trition and economy. 








Wena! Vines Demands EN ERGY 


A DIET built on a sound 
foundation of energy-giving 
foods is important to 
national strength. For 
physical fitness is 
as important as skill. 








ABOUT 85% of the food you eat is used to 
supply you with energy! And modern diet 
authorities recognize that one of our best 
sources of food-energy is wholesome, deli- 
cious bread. 


The week of April 21-26 is National Retail Bakers’ 
Week — a time to remember that bakers are ever alert 
to make bread more valuable to national health. 





























And BREAD 

™ is one of the best 
| sources of 
Food-Energy 


HEALTH BULWARK for’ made with milk supplies high-qual- 
America is one of the most ity protein for tissue building and 
important aims of our drive to muscle repair. It contributes val- 
increase national strength uable minerals, including calcium 


. . , and phosphorus. 
More planes? More factories? aie 


More ships? Yes! But—just as vital 
—a well-balanced, nourishing diet 
for every man, woman and child. 


Leading athletic coaches advise 
young athletes to include bread 
with every well-balanced meal. Eat 
plenty of toast with your breakfast 
... plenty of bread with your other 
meals. Enjoy it between meals, too, 
if you’re hungry! 

For further information about 
Bread, write to the Department of 

Bread is valuable not only be- Nutrition, American Institute of 
cause it releases sustained food- Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
energy needed forendurance. Bread York, N. Y. 


Of the foods which supply food- 
energy needed for fitness, one of 
the best and cheapest is bread— 
the delicious, nourishing loaf made 
by the modern baker. 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made with 
milk, contains, in almost ideal propor- 
tions, both muscle-building food and 
energy food ...contributes valuable 
minerals, including calcium and phos- 
phorus...and is nearly 100% digestible. 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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“Big Bill” Tilden—greatest 
tennis player of all time— 
uses Armour's Tested Gut. 


Ue Fave the Livclinees of 


Armour’s Tested Gut 


® We prove—in the laboratory and on 
the courts—that there’s plenty of “ping” 

in Armour’s Tested Gut. We go to this 
expense and trouble so you will know 
when you buy Armour’s Strings that 
you're getting the best you can buy. 
You can have confidence in Tested Gut 
because it must have extra speed, ex- 
tra life, extra strength —or we won't sell 
it! Insist on one of these six brands: 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 


GOLD STAR ¢ TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY © SUPER SPECIAL © DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Distributor of Nylon Strings 


4 1941 


GOLF BOOK 



















@ 16 pages crammed 
with golfing tips. 28 
movie action shots 
show how Craig 
Wood plays each 
club . . . driving, 
chipping, putting. 
Look at his stance, 


grip, back swing, 
down swing... 
watch him follow 


through for extra 
yards of driving dis- 
tance. See the special 
lesson on timing. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Depot. 52 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| 
j 

Name 
$ Address 
i 


City 


end me copy of 


! 
“1941 Golf Book™ by Craig Wood. | 
| 
! 
i 














KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


*These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. The accented syllable 
is capitalized. 

transcription (trans-KRIHP-shun), 
page 8, third column. A written copy. 
In radio this means a written copy or 
record of what has been said or will be 
said during a broadcast. It may also 
mean the record of a broadcast made on 
a wax phonograph record, which may 
be re-broadcast from the record. Or it 
may be.a broadcast made from a record. 
From the Latin trans plus scribere, “to 
write across.” 

conveyance (kon-VAY-uhns), page 
8, first column. A means of getting 
from one place to another, especially a 
vehicle of some kind. Steamboats, auto- 
mobiles, railroad trains, trolleys are all 
conveyances. From the Latin conviare, 
“to go the way with.” 


(e-LEK-tro-type), page 
8 third column. An exact copy of a 
page of print, made by covering a soft 
impression of the page with a thin coat- 
ing of metal. This metal coat is called 
an electrotype, or electroplate. 
(MAY-trih-seas), page 8, 
third column. The plural of matrix 
( MAY-trix, or, MAT-rix). A matrix is a 
plaster or papier mache impression of 
type from which an electrotype, or elec- 
troplate, is made. 
(aw-DIH-shun’d), page 
14, second column. The noun audition 
is commonly used to mean a hearing, 
especially to test a singer's or speaker's 
voice for the radio. It is incorrectly used 
as a verb, although radio people, musi- 
cians and others often use it that way. 
From the Latin audito, “hearing.” 
commercial (ko-MUHR-shuhl), page 
8, first column. Having the making of a 
profit as a first aim. Commercial air- 
planes and airlines are those which are 
run to make money, unlike the military, 
naval, and private airplanes. From the 
Latin commercium, “with merchandise.” 
airway, page 8, first column. A 
particular route through the air along 
which airplanes travel from airport to 
airport; especially a route equipped 
with beacons, radio beams, and other 
aids to flying. 
(di-COY), page 4, second col- 
umn. A lure, or bait. Anything set up 
to attract your attention in order to 
trap you. Used as a verb and a noun. 
From the Dutch kooi, “cage.” 
(muh-LISH-us), page 5, 
second column. Done with wicked or 
evil intention. Malicious damage is done 
on purpose, to do harm. From the Latin 
wall oe, “evil.” 


electrotype 


matrices 


auditioned 


decoy 


malicious 
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Names, Places in the News 

Igor Sikorsky (EE-gore sih-KOR- 
skee), page 9, photo caption. 

Cristobal (krees-TOE-bahl), 
first column. 

Boeing (BOE-ing), 
caption. 

OPM, page 9, second column. Office 
of Production Management. 


page 5, 
page 8, photo 











Here’s the perfect 
tennis partner 


Professionals prefer this tough covered 

fast playing. accurate ball. It lasts longer 

too for it's made better and stronger 
Look for the monogram 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., JEANNETTE, PA 


PENNSYLVANIA. | 


Giorgi. 
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LL RULUR URS ea 
TYPEWRITERS 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE—Forty pages. Includes 
Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. Write EMPIRE STAMP 
Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada. 











Craft-Card Special 








Big Saving 

For limited time only UNDER- 
NOOD portable typewriters, 
Aodel “ACE” 1941, Listprice 
544.50, our price $29.75, also 
easy ‘terms against small carry- 
ing charge. 

All Languages Typewri er Co., 

119 W 23d St., N. Y. C. 
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TRACY ROONEY 
MEN OF BOYS TOWN 


with BOBS WATSON - DARRYL HICKMAN - MARY NASH + LARRY NUNN 


HENRY O'NEILL - LEE J. COBB ~- Original Screen Play by James Kevin McGuinness 
Directed by NORMAN TAUROG . Produced by JOHN W. CONSIDINE, JR. 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture aa 

WATCH FOR IT AT YOUR FAVORITE MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 





























BIB and TUCK 





THEIR FIRST BOOKING 


TUCK MAKES A SOLO APPEARANCE AND GETS 
A CHANCE TO MEET A FAMOUS BAND LEADER 


HE telephone rang just as 
Bib came in the front door, 
so she answered it. 

“Hello? . . . Oh, h’lo, Cricket. . . 
No, I just walked in . . . Tuck? Oh, 
he’s around. I think I heard him 
practicing his clarinet somewhere. 
Probably in the bathroom . . . Yeah, 
he says the acoustics are better in 
there .. . What? .. . Tonight? Well, 
Cricket, why didn’t you tell me first 
thing? . . . Of course I can. I'm that 
th-rilled! . . . Tuck? Waitaminute 
and I'll call him . . . TU-UCK?” 

Upstairs the clarinet trills stopped 
suddenly and a door opened. “Did 
[ hear someone shrieking?” he piped. 

“Yes, its Cricket—on the phone. 
She says Mr. Ding just called up and 
said that the Chamber of Commerce 
is having a dinner meeting tonight 
and wants three musical numbers 
from the Artists Bureau for the pro- 
gram, and Cricket’s to arrange it. 
We're going to do our ‘Three Little 
Maids’ number from The Mikado 
and Scoop Nabors is going to play 
a trombone solo and then she wants 
you to do either The Flight of the 
Bumblebee or Clarinet Marmalade—” 

“Sure,” Tusk replied quickly. 
“When and where?” 

“lll find out. Waitaminute .. . 
Hello, Cricket? Yes, he can. What 
time and where? ... Yeah... Yeah 
... Uh-huh. . . Okay . . . Oh, and 
Cricket, what are you going to wear? 
... Well, I don’t know either . . .” 

Tuck turned back to the bathroom. 
There was no use waiting on Bib 
when she and Cricket started talking 
about clothes. He might as well get 
in a little more clarinet practice. 

By the time her conversation with 
Cricket was over Bib had completely 
forgotten about Tuck’s questions. 
She hummed a little tune as she left 
the telephone and had just started 
upstairs when Pop came in. 

“Oh, Pop, the most wonderful 
thing has happened.” She ran and 
greeted him with a hug and a kiss, 
“We have our first booking!” 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


Tuck with his “licorice stick’ 


Pop stared at her blankly. “Your 
first—what?” 

“Now, Pop,” Bib said respectfully, 
“you remember my telling you about 
the Jefferson Artists Bureau that Mr. 
Ding organized so that civic organi- 
zations could have student entertain- 
ment at their meetings? And, re- 
member, I told you that Tuck and I 
had auditioned* for it and been ac- 
cepted?” 

“Oh, of course,” Pop nodded. 


“Well, we've been on call ever 
since, and tonight's our first booking. 
That is, if you don’t mind eating sup- 
per alone. Mom’s at the Y.W., you 
know, and I was supposed to fix 
supper for you and Tuck. But Ill 
get everything ready right now and 
leave it on the kitchen table—” 

“That's all right,” Pop assured her. 
“Don’t bother. Guess I know how to 
fry an egg. But, tell me, where’s the 
—the booking?” 

“The Chamber of Commerce din- 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 


ner at the Parkview Hotel. Goodness, 
look what time it is! Six o'clock and 
the Ryans are coming by for us at 
6:30. The dinner’s at seven.” 

“Well, I'm glad to find out at last!” 
Tuck’s voice came over the staircase. 


Tue Ryans came by promptly at 
six-thirty. Both Bib and Cricket 
were pretty much excited about their 
first appearance as members of the 
Jefferson Artists Bureau. Mopsy ad- 
mitted that she was a little n-n-ner- 
vous. 

“But, why?” Tuck asked. “You've 
done “Three Little Maids’ before 
much larger crowds at the All-State 
Music Contests and—” 

“Oh, I'm not worried about the 
song,” Mopsy explained, “but I get 
tongue-tied when I have to meet a 
lot of strange people at dinners and 
things. I never know what to talk 
about.” 

“Well, according to Scoop’s ac- 
count of the Rotary Club Ladies’ 
Night, where he played last week, 
you needn't worry!” Tuck laughed. 
“Scoop sat between Mrs. Lumpkin 
and some other lady, and every time 
he'd get ready to take a mouthful of 
food they'd ask him another ques- 
tion. He nearly starved to death. He 
came by the Creamery later and ate 
six Clover Leaf Specials—after hav- 
ing been to a turkey dinner! Huh, 
I'll bet nobody could talk me away 
from turkey!” 

“W-what would you do?” Mopsy 
asked. 

“Oh, I'd just nod or shake my 
head and keep on shoveling it in,” 
Tuck boasted. 


Ar the Parkview, Tuck acted as 
spokesman for the “artists.” He 
found out from a bellhop in the 
lobby that the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner was being held in the 
ballroom on the second floor. 

At the ballroom door, Tuck saw a 
man who seemed to be in charge, so 
he went up and introduced himself. 
“I'm Tuck Tucker,” he said, “and 
this is my sister, Bib, and Cricket 
and Mopsy Ryan. We're all from the 
Jefferson Artists Bureau. Could we 
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see the program chairman, please?” 

“Indeed you can—right here—ha- 
ha,” the man replied jovially. “I'm 
the program chairman and my 
name’s Mr. Lumpkin. We're looking 
forward to some good music from 
you kids. The other two have al- 
ready come —Scoop Nabors and 
Dimps Ritter, the accompanist, right? 
Now Id like to scatter you young 
folks during dinner so that you'll get 
acquainted with several of us old 
folks—ha-ha. So, Cricket, suppose 
you and Bib sit next to me at this 
table, and let’s see, Dimps and Scoop 
are already situated with Mrs. 
Lumpkin — she insisted on having 
Scoop by her again, after meeting 
him at the Rotary Club dinner. Tuck 
—oho, I know just the one for you, 
Miss Rainey, a nice young lady who’s 
just moved here .. .” 

Mr. Lumpkin left Bib and Cricket 
at his table while he took Tuck over 
to meet Miss Rainey, but, of course, 
the girls watched to see “the nice, 
young lady.” When they saw her, 
they were considerably surprised. 
She was at least thirty! They thought 
Mr. Lumpkin had meant somebody 
about their age. 

During dinner Mr. Lumpkin was 
busy going over the program with 
Cricket, and the man on Bib’s left 
was talking to the man next to him, 
so she had a chance to look around. 
But she could hardly take her eyes 
off Tuck. He was talking up a storm 
to Miss Rainey. He hardly touched 
his dinner—and it was turkey with 
all the fixin’s. 

After dinner, while the tables 
were being cleared, all the Jefferson 
crowd gathered behind a screen near 
the piano to get ready for the pro- 
gram. Bib hurried over to Tuck, 
“Well, I never!” she cried. “Anybody 
would have thought she was your 
best date! Were you just Being 
Noble—or what?” 

“Noble, my eye!” Tuck said. “Do 
you know who she is? She’s the new 
head of the music department in 
Wann’s department store, and she 
knows Artie Shaw personally! And 
when he comes here in May to open 
the new dance pavilion, she’s going 
to see that I meet him. Zowie!”— 
Tuck winked at Scoop and pointed 
to his clarinet case. “Hand me down 
my licorice stick, boy, and let's get 
going, I've got to hurry back to my 
best date!” 

Gay Heap 
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THE KEYSTONE OF 


AVITAL factor in our 
country’s might is the fitness of its peo- 
ple. Our millions of able, clear thinking 
men and women form the bulwark of 
our way of life. 


Among the important contributions 
to our high national morale are the effi- 
cient fitness programs of our school 
systems. Supervised athletics, modern 
methods of mental development and 
organized facilities for assuring fresh 
air and pure nutritious foods play a 
vital role. 


Today, more than ever before, stu-' 
dents are learning new found facts of 
the vitamins and other food essentials 
that everybody needs in the diet. A 
mighty help for fitness is a knowledge 





AMERICA’S STRENGTH 


of the functions and the food sources of 
these nutrients. 

Important sources, such as milk and 
our typically American cereals, are easy 
to obtain. From our great American 
wheat fields, for instance, comes the 
pure whole grain of which National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat is made. These 
crisp, tender biscuits, made of 100 per 
cent whole wheat, including the wheat 
germ, bring to our tables the delicious, 
nut-like flavor and nutritious goodness 
of whole wheat. (See chart below.) 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat meals 
have been enjoyed, contributing, at 
least in part, to the keystone of Amer- 
ica’s strength. 


Baked by “NABISCO” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 
content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B; . 
CALCIUM 


More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
- More than 1/3 daily average requirement 


PHOSPHORUS. More than 1/2 daily average requirement 


IRON . « « « 


More than 1/5 daily average requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 
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“TEX BENEKE 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


WiTH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


MARTIN 


Take the 

advice of out- 

standing profes- 

sionals like “Tex” 
Beneke— your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
started right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than youimagine, 
you may be fea- 
tured in some big name 

band, well on your way 

to fame and fortune. Send 

for FREE photo of “Tex’’ 

and Glenn Miller. Mention in- 
strument you play or prefer. 
MARTIN omeany., 


Dept.G Elkhart, ind. 
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THE INDIAN WAY 


®@ Ger the ring of a reel and 
the thrill of a creel that’s 
loaded with silvery fighters. 
Then paddle to camp and 
kindle a fire and sample the 
Redskin’s pleasures. 

The dip of a blade and an 
Old Town leaps ...a flick of the wrist 
and she wheels. Here’s the birchbark’s 
twin, made tough and strong for fishing 
and fun on the water. Easy to own. 
Inexpensive to keep for years of use. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also Out- 
board Boats, including big all-wood family 
beats. Reowboats. Dinghies. Write today. Ad- 
dress Old Town Canoe Company, 754 Elm 
Street, Old Tewn, Maine. 








‘Old Town Conger 








Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from We up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


> Dest. P, METAL ARTS CO., ine, Rochester, I. Y. 





Knit your group closer together, en- 
hance pride of membership Bastian's 
big selection, low prices, traditional 
quality have led the field for 46 years. 
Write for mew Free catalog today. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for this 
week’s issue are from Marsland High 
School, Marsland, Nebraska (above) 
and Moon Township High School, Co- 
raopolis, Pennsylvania (below). Mem- 
bers of the Board from Marsland, left 


MOON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL — 
Members of the Board are, left to right, 
sitting: Ruth Straight, Ellajean Allard, 
Catherine Wiener, Marjorie Stark, Caro- 


ONODONUEDDADA EA pAtobEHOnDOOATAGeOENE 


Nebraska, Pennsylvania—Shake Hands! 


| 





¢ 
to right, first row: Doris Gregg, Erna 
Ball, Edwin Medcalf, Wayne Hoagland, 
Gene Gregg. Second row: Howard 
Hoagland, Elmer Hanna, Ruth Shimek, 
Gilbert Hanna, Ronald Harney, Shirley 
Hume. 





lyn Dally, Virginia Crocco. Standing: 
James Fitzsimmons, Jack Wilkinson, 
Milton Dierker, James McCutcheon, 
Richard Fabec, Joe Balogh. 





School Papers Received 


The Editor of Junior Scholastic acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following school papers 
and magazines: The Transmitter, Levi F. 
Warren Junior High School, West Newton, 
Mass.; The Bagpipe, Lakeland High 
School, Lakeland, Fla.; The Magnolian, 
Wardlaw Junior High School, Columbia, 
S. C.; Horace Mann Hi-Lights, Horace 
Mann Junior High School, Denver, Colo.; 
The Sherman Crier, Sherman School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Junior High Tattler, Fairbury Junior 
High School, Fairbury, Neb.; The Quill, 
Silver Spring Junior High School, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Red and Gold, Public School 


No. 186, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Blue Jay Chat- 
ter, Altamont School, Altamont, IIl.; Seen 
and Heard, Teachers College Junior High 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Windjammer, New Knoxville High 
School, New Knoxville, Ohio; The Lakon- 
ian, Laconia High School, Laconia, N. H.; 
Waters Junior Tidings, Waters School, 
Chicago, Ill.; The Wolf, Wolf Junior High 
School, Easton, Pa.; The Golden Star, 
Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 

The World, Atlantic City Junior High 
School, Atlantic City, N. J.; Junior Hi- 
Lights, Junior High School, Marshfield, 
Ore.; The Spotlight, Wilkinsburg Junior 
High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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NEW 


MOVIES 


POT O° GOLD (United Artists. Pre- 
sented by James Roosevelt. Directed 
by George Marshall.) 


The Haskells and the McCorkles 
were having a feud. Mr. Haskell doesn’t 
like music. Mrs. McCorkle does. 

Mr. Haskell has a breakfast food fac- 
tory next door to the McCorkle house. 
In the factory, there is an air gun to 
blow the rice and wheat into the 
proper state of puffiness. Mrs. McCorkle 
doesn’t like the noise of the air gun, 
and gets even by letting Horace Heidt 
and his orchestra live in her boarding 
house. They sing in the dining room and 
play their instruments on the roof. 

Mr. Haskell has a nephew — Jimmy 
Stewart to you. The nephew likes 
music, likes the McCorkles, likes Horace 
Heidt’s orchestra, and likes particularly 
the youngest McCorkle daughter — 
Paulette Goddard. 

The nephew, the McCorkles, and 
the orchestra drive old Mr. Haskell into 
a nervous breakdown. He has to leave 
town for a rest. 

While the cat’s away, the mice will 
play. Goddard, Stewart, and Horace 
Heidt and his Musical Knights decide 
to bring more business to Haskell’s 
cereal factory by means of a radio pro- 
gram. Paulette announces over the air 
that Mr. Haskell will give away one 
thousand dollars every week to a lucky 
family picked out of a telephone di- 
rectory. 

Need we say that the program turns 
out to be worth more than ten thou- 
sand in advertising value? The Haskell- 
McCorkle feud turns into a Haskell- 

McCorkle marriage, and everybody’s 
happy. 

This is the best musical we've seen 
in years. Jimmy Stewart, by the way, 
plays a mean harmonica. See Pot O’ 
Gold, it’s tops. 


MOVIE CHECK-UP 


Strong drama, no comedy: Pastor 
Hall. So Ends Our Night. Victory. High 
Sierra. The Sea Wolf. 

Strong drama, plus first-rate comedy: 
The Great Dictator. 

Strong drama, plus some fun: Meet 
John Doe. 

Light and good: Andy Hardy’s Private 
Secretary. Third Finger, Left Hand. Buck 
Privates. That Night in Rio. Nice Girl. 

Special: Fantasia—a feature length 
cartoon with symphonic music. 

The cream of the Westerns: Arizona. 
Western Union. Rangers of Fortune. The 
Westerner. 

Aviation Drama: Flight Command. I 
Wanted Wings. 

Career drama: Cheers for Miss Bishop. 
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So we both 
got swell SUMMER 
jobs! 


1. “Yippee!” shouted my chum, Joe, when 
I stopped at his house last night. “My 
Uncle Gus is here and he’s just promised 
me a summer job taking care of the boats 
at the big resort hotel he runs, up at the 
lake!” Was I jealous! Then I met Joe’s 
Uncle... 





2. “I've still got to fill one more job — 
junior clerk in the hotel office,” he said. 
“If you could only uSe a typewriter, you 
could have it.” And [I fairly shouted, “I 
can use a typewriter. I’ve done my school 
work and homework on my own Royal 
Portable all this year!” And Joe’s Uncle 
said, “But we use standard-sized type- 
writers, my boy.” 





3. And then, in great triumph, I explained 
how my Royal Portable Arrow model is 
just like a standard machine except in 
size. How it has standard keyboard—even 
MAGIC* Margin and Touch Control*. 
And how I can switch over without learn- 
ing one new thing! “Good boy!” said Joe’s 
Uncle. “Such foresight will be rewarded 
with that job—for July and August!” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Copsright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 








4. Am I glad I persuaded the folks to help 
me buy my Royal Portable! It wasn’t any 
job learning to type with Royal's nifty 
“Self -Teacher.”” My Royal Portable’s 
helped me get better grades all year, helped 
me zip out homework in no time—and 
now I’ve got a swell summer job at the 
lake! Anyone who can save $4. a month 
can buy a Royal Portable—and use it 
clear on through college! 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


seers pe cme ee 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-4, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 


home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


| 
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Daniel Boone 
By JULIUS GOLUBOW 


Mark Hopkins Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Age 11. Grade 7. 


Daniel Boone, the pioneer, 

Blazed many a nl and knew no fear. 

He knew the woods like he knew his 
name. 

Great was his skill and wide-spread his 
fame. 


He was a hunter bold and a wonderful 
shot. 

At will he could fashion a utensil or pot. 

Bravely he fought, and his deeds were 
good; 


The Indian’s way he understood. 


This pioneer was a scout and a fighter, 

And though I’m only a would-be writer, 

I wish I had traveled and fought by his 
side; 

I'd have followed his trail until I died. 


Of All the Birds 
By WILFRED BROWN 


Wardlaw Jr. H. S., Columbia, S. C. 
Age 14 Grade 8 


Of all the birds that sing and fly 
Between the housetops and the sky, 
The muddy sparrow, mean and small, 
I like by far the best of all. 

His lot approaches human life; 

His days are full of fear and strife; 
He takes the traffic as it comes, 
And darts about to beg for crumbs. 
No bird has so unsure a span; 

He fights the elements and man. 

So full of trouble is all his day 

He has no time to sing or play. 
From tenement to tenement 

He flees, too poor to pay the rent. 
And then his checkered days to crown, 
A checkered taxi runs him down. 


A Pupil Looks at Foreign 
Affairs 
By BORIS HELLER 


Western Jr. H. S., Louisville, Ky. 
Age 14 Grade 9 


To many Junior High boys and girls, 
the fact that at this very moment a 
war is being fought in Europe which 
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may decide our destiny for years to 
come means very little. Of course, they 
glance at the headlines once in a while 
and listen to news broadcasts over one 
of our radio stations, but they don’t feel 
much concern over anything that hap- 


pens. 


There are many who would say that 
this is just as it should be, that pupils 
of Junior op age are too young to 
be thinking about what is going on in 
Europe. But if such people would stop 
to think, they would see that in days 
not too far distant, these same boys and 


girls will be the voters and officers guid- 
ing the destiny of our country. 

However, experience for days to 
come is not the only thing to be gained 
by keeping up with the foreign situa- 
tion. By seeing what is going on “over 
there,” we will learn to cherish Democ- 
racy and to be thankful that we live in 
the United States. 





Send Contributions 
JSA stands for Junior Scholastic Achievement. 
Pupils whose original writing is accepted receive a 
JSA button. Send contributions to JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Each contribution must have your teacher’s 
endorsement. 

















ENTER THE NEW PLANTERS 
WORD - BUILDING CONTEST ! 


Here’s a simple, easy contest that ofters you a cash pnze - and a lot of fun along 
with it! All you have to do is to list as many six letter words as you can think of 
using the letters in the words “Planters Peanuts Always Taste Good.” Just read 
the rules below — and start your list now! 


RULES 


1 Anyone under the age of 21 years 
° may compete. 


2 The object of the contest is to 

* build a list of words, containing 
six letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit any verbs, use only 
the first person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use ab- 
breviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, @talectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the 
authority. 


3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
* or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 





4th Prize 15 Prizes 


of $1.00 
100 Honorable 
Mentions— 
1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed 
Planters Peanuts 











hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Number 
each word and arrange list alphabeti- 
cally. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest 

* Editor, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
April 26th, 1941. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those 

submitting the largest number of 
correct words. Neatness will be taken 
into consideration. 


Winners will be announced in Scho- 
lastic, and Junior Scholastic, May 19th, 
1941, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant, 
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Joke of the Week 


In our opinion, the follow- 
ing joke contributed by 
Gwendolyn Pray is not only 
the Joke of the Week, but the 
Joke of the Decade! In fact, 
we're not sure that it’s en- 
tirely a joke. It has a grim 
side, too. 

Gwendolyn gets a JSA but- 
ton for sending it in. She is 
11, and is in the Sixth Grade 
of Oak Park School, Des 


Moines, Iowa 


Indian to Tourist: “My 
name is Brave Eagle. This is 
my son, Fighting Hawk. And 
this is my grandson, Low 
Wing Bomber.” 


Cut Down 

First Big Game Hunter: 
“What was that exciting story 
you were going to tell me 
about killing eight lions bare- 
handed?” 

Second Big Game Hunter: 
“Well, to make a tall story 
short — it’s a lie!” 

Submitted by Barbara Mills, 13, 
Grade 8, Jackson Hts., New York, N.Y 


Ouch! 

Student: “Teacher, can a 
person be punished for some- 
thing he hasn’t done?” 

Teacher: “Of course not.” 

Student: “That's good. I 


haven’t done my homework.” 

Submitted by Philip McCracken, 13, 
Grade 7, McCurdy School, Santa Cruz 
New Mexico 


Johnny: “Teacher, I've got 
something to tell you.” 

Teacher: “Yes, what is it?” 

Johnny: “Well, I don’t want 
to scare you, but papa said if 
I didn’t get better marks 


someone is due for a licking.” 
Submitted by Billy Maples, 15, 
Texas Jr. H. 8., Texarkana, Texas 


Fiddle Sticks 
A young theologian named 
Fiddle. 
Refused to accept his 
degree, 
For, said he, it’s enough to 
be Fiddle 
Without being Fiddle, D.D. 


Aviator (after landing in a 
tree): “I was trying to make a 
new record.” 

Farmer: “You did. You're 
the first man to climb down 
that tree without climbing up 
a 
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Weekly Crossword Puzzle 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Small pies. 1. Subject of discussion. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
16. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
28. 
31. 
32. 


33. 

34. 

35. 
36 


of a jury is called a -— —— —— —— —-. 


. Asiatic country, Southeast of 


Turkey, and North of Pales- 


tine. 


. Act of close and continued 


thought. 
City of Northern Italy. 
President of Panama. 


Majority leader of the Senate 
(photo in center). 

Jaws. 

To refine metal. 

A certain kind of singing bird. 
Bovine quadruped (pl.). 

Just and impartial. 

A measure of land, 160 square 
rods. 

One expelled from his country. 
To join together. 

An allowance of provisions. 


A deposit of soil at the mouth 
of a river. 


Below. 
A member of the Senate. 
To squander. 


. A sweet, juicy, yellow fruit 


ut & 


o oO 


14. 


15. 
17. 
18. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 








. A mechanism which receives 


signals sent over electric waves 
without the use of a connecting 
wire. 


. Pierces, as with a _ pointed 


weapon. 


. Remains, stops. 
. River in 


Germany which 
empties into the Black Sea. 


. An item of valuable property. 
. Wooden implements used to 


propel a boat. 


. A game in which a small ball 


is struck with clubs. 

The British ambassador to the 
United States. 

Biased. 

Native of Mexico, 

Merciful. 

To give a fund for permanent 
support. 

Small islands. 

To rub out. 

To daze or stupefy. 

A covering for the foot and 
part of the leg. 

To seize and hold powers by 
force. 

A country of South Asia, 
between the Arabian Sea and 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The planet we live on. 


L. A. M. 


Missing Three 


In the following paragraph, a five-letter word has been left 
out in three places. The same five letters are used in all three 
missing words, but in different arrangements. 

“I do not know much about the —— —— —— —— —— code of 
the country of -— —— —— —~— —-,” explained the judge, “but 


in this country a document containing the names of the members 


Answer next issue. 




















JSA Puzzle 


Junior Scholastic is glad to 
award a JSA button to Nancy 
Healey, 13, Grade 8, Detroit, 
Mich. for sending in this word 
square. Each of the phrases 
below can be defined by a 
four-letter word. If you de- 
fine them correctly, the word 
square will read the same 
across as down. 

1. A pit from which ores 

are taken by digging. 

2. A thought or opinion. 

8. Within a short y somcenn 

4. A British rank of nobility 
equal to that of a Euro- 
pean count. 


> 9 po 








Answer next issue. 


Riddles 

Put on your thinking caps 
and sharpen up your wits. 
Here are some riddles that 
may get you rattled. 

1. What is everybody doing 
at the same time and at the 
same rate? 

2. What is one of the easi- 
est things in the world to part 
with? 

3. What article is most use- 
ful when it is used up? 

4. When is a baseball play- 
er like a spider? 


Answer next issue. 


ANSWERS: MARCH 31ST ISSUE 
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KNUDSEN 


Spring Planting. 1. Arks. 2, 
Pail. 3. Ring. 4. Iron. 5. Com, 
6. Oars. 7. Tree. The first letters 
spell APRICOT. 

Noughts To You. Good dog do 
a trick. Add 1 stroke to the first 
nought to make a g. 1 to the 
fourth and 1 to the fifth to make 
d’s, 1 to the seventh for a g, 1 to 
the eighth for a d, 1 to the tenth 
for a. 

Less Noise! Softer, foster, forest. 

Progressive Word Making. Nap, 
snap, pains, pianos. 
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PLANTERS 


It takes skill, speed and stamina to win “the cup” in 
tennis. Yet you couldn’t have skill or speed or stamina 
without energy. That is why leading tennis players— 
like other top-flight athletes—eat plenty of PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS. These fresh, crisp, meaty salted pea- 
nuts take “the cup” for vitamins; they have a perfect 
“service” in flavor; and they’ve won the “nationals” in 
freshness. When you eat PLANTERS you get all that 
you want in something good to eat; when you buy 
PLANTERS you get a nickel’s biggest buy. Try some 
























100 FOREIGN STAMPS 


All different —from Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries all over the world. 


now—you’ll know they’re genuine 
PLANTERS by the picture of ““MR. 
PEANUT” on the package. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








100 STAMPS ‘72ec/ BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. 






BIG 
STAMP 
ALBUM 


64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col- 
lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
ganize a Stamp Club”, etc. 








Own One of These Attractive CHARM BRACELETS 


Just send 10e and one empty peanuts and the famous "MR. PEANUT” —all in striking 
5e Plan ters Bag or Wrapper bag or 10c and one 5c PLANTERS Jumbo Block wrapper and 


Here’s the latest thing in charm bracelets—with pendants of 
colors! Just mail 10c and one 5c PLANTERS Salted Peanut 


we will mail to you one of these unique bracelets. 




















